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Lt AR MIR CHAIRMAN There Ss submitted her \ th an nterim 


repr t on the shortages of ammunition in th urmed servi s 1 fh 
constitutes il report On thre hWnd ' ol thre committee, based on 
mony and written reports which the committee has received Chu 


far our inquiry has been concentrated on the ammunition situat 
it affected the Korean war and the Army’s responsibility for pre 


tion and supply of ammunition 


\s cirected 1yy the resol LION 2 Lopied Nar h 12. 195 1 the 
committee, the subcommittee will inquire into the world-wide ammuni 
tion situation and determine the ammunition position ol the ot 
services. 

[t is pointed out that this investigation is not complete and it is th 


purpose of this committee to make specifi und constructive recom 

mendations at a later date to insure that this country is never agai 

placed in the dangerous position which this report describes 
Respectfully, 


Chairmar Subcommittee on An { hie S/ hLdES 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE AMMUNITION SHORTAGES 
IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


INTRODUCTION 


On Mareh 5, 6, and 10, 1953, Gen. James Van Fleet testified before 
the Armed Services Committee on the question of shortages of am- 
munition in Korea. The nature of his testimony was so startling that 
on March 12, 1953, the Senate Armed Services Committee adopted 
the following resolution: 


Whereas Gen. James A. Van Fleet has testified before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee substantially as follows: 

( Chat durin he period of s command in NKorea, extending over a p¢ 1 
of 22 mont! ther i be - ind at ( cal shor of a Uni 

0 I i ed al | e eX 2 rtages 

I 1 ( 1 tio lbsta i t ea n of 

troops and enda 1 « lef 

1) That when he left Korea e supp of ammut on we improving but 
shorta still exist wid 

\ i ils oO Army Departme ‘ ina oO tified that 
def e app! itio for ammunition, as prompt made by Congress upon 
request s f Korea ir, ha been adequate e it 

Kes é byt com te That it is our judgment that the statements above 
referred to by General Van Fleet have been fully substantiated by the testimony 
before committe wid 

/ ) Cha ( iirman appoint a sube ittee of five for the 
pur} ( Of miti ] i n i | rep { to ( committee the 
offici wid ce ith t ) ror this situa ( i init irtages 
our ! eS W i st and making s ( r ommendatiotr iS 
tli ibcommittec may deem helpful and advisable and at the same time require 
regular reports from the Defe1 Department as to the progress being made in 
re 1 


In pursuance of the resolution of the Armed Services Committee, 
an organization meeting of the subcommittee was held on March 19, 
1953, at which time it was decided to limit the inquiry of the subcom- 
mittee to the ceographical area of Korea, and to the Army’s responsl- 
bilitv in supplying adequate ammunition for our Armed Forces and 
those of our allies engaged in that conflict. 

Throughout the hearings the subeommittee has endeavored to limit 
the inquiry to this twofoid objective. Testimony has been received 
as to conditions in other parts of the world, as well as the adequacy 
of ammunition supplies available to the other branches of our armed 
services. 

BACKGROUND 


Since the outbreak of the Korean war there have been recurrent 
evidences that American fighting men in the field were not being 
adequately supplied with ammunition. Members of Congress have 
received correspondence from soldiers and from relatives of soldiers 
complaining of the rationing of ammunition. 
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On innumerable occasions Members of Congress have contacted the 
Department of Defense, and have asked for and received reports. 
For a period of almost 2 vears these reports from the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Department of the Army have shown that a problem ex- 
isted; At the same time, the reports usually stated that the problem 
was understood and was being rectified as expeditiously as possible. 

In April 1952, Senator Lyndon Johnson of Texas, chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services ¢ ‘ommittee, 
wrote to Secretary Pace of the Army on this subject. The replies 
which he received admitted that there was rationing of ammunition 
in Korea, and explained that this rationing was due to production and 
other difficulties. There was assurance given that this ammunition 
shortage problem was one which was recognized and was being met. 
The Secretary of the Army, Mr. Pace, further stated that critical 
ammunition would be produced in quantities in the fiseal year 1953. 

By the fall of 1952, evidence had accumulated which indicated that 
the situation had not improved to the degree which might have been 
reasonably expected. It was, therefore, quite natural that the Armed 
Services Committee should request General Van Fleet to testify 
concerning the problem, upon his return to the United States from 
Korea, 

l'ESTIMONY 


During the hearings held before this subcommittee, the following 

witnesses have appeared in the order named: 

Gen. James A. Van Fleet, United States Army (retired) 

Lt. Gen. Kdward N. Almond, United States Army (retired 

Mr. Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of Defense 

The Honorable W. J. MeNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense and Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense 

Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., former Secretary of the Army 

Mr. Archibald Stevens Alexander, former Under Secretary of the Army 

The Honorable Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army 

Lt. Gen. George H. Decker, Comptroller of the Army 

Maj. Gen. William O. Reeder, United States Army (retired) 

Lt. Gen. Williston B. Palmer, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, Department of the 

Army 
Lt. Gen. T. B. Larkin, United States Army (retired 
Maj. Gen. k. L. Ford, Chief of Ordnance, Department of the Army 
Col. J. B. Medaris, special assistant to the Chief of Ordnance 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, Department of the Army 

In addition to the public testimony, the subcommittee has examined 
a large amount of classified material which has been obtained from 
the Department of Defense and other agencies of the Government 
which have been concerned with the problem. 

In the preparation of the subcommittee report, this classified data 
has been of great assistance as background material. One of the 
primary concerns of this subcommittee has been to make available 
to the public all pertinent testimony and data bearing on the question 
except that which would adversely affect the security of the United 
States. In some instances there may appear to be unresolved ques- 
tions in the public testimony. These have been cleared up to the com- 
mittee’s satisfaction in the classified or executive record 

The subcommittee set out to determine: 

(1) What ammunition, if anv, was in short supply? 
(2) When was it in short supply? 
(3) Why was it in short supply? 
(4) What was the effect, if any, of the ammunition shortage? 
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It would be misleading and irresponsible for this committee to 
suggest that it had received unanimous agreement from all of the 
Witnesses on all pertinent points of the matters being investigated. 

This was not the case. There were many divergent views and 
opinions as to the actual conditions, the responsibility for those con- 
ditions, and the effects of those conditions. 

Beginning on March 19, 1953, and continuing through April 20, 
1953, this subcommittee held open and executive hearings. At the 
conclusion thereof, the committee calmly and objectively reviewed 
the testimony and other available material 


THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE SHORTAGE OF AMMUNITION AND 
WHEN IT EXISTED 


The record which this committee has gathered is clear that the 
following items of ammunition were in short supply during the Korean 
war: 4.2-inch mortar, 60-millimeter mortar, 8l-millimeter mortar, 
105-millimeter howitzer, 155-millimeter howitzer, and hand grenade 
Although it has been pointed out that these are but a small number of 
the items of ammunition which a modern army uses in war, it should 
be stated that these are some of the most important rounds. They 
are basic rounds, and because they are, they were in great demand and 
our supplies ran low. 

There is no disagreement among the witnesses that at the beginning 
of the Korean war we had vast, though somewhat unbalanced, stocks 
of ammunition, and among these stocks were quantities of the items 
listed above. Our early shortages came about, in large measure, be- 
cause we did not have the supplies in the right place at the right time 

Some of the items had deteriorated since World War IL and 
had to be reworked. Some of the rounds were of such a nature that 
they could not be readily stored. This was particularly true in the 
case of the smoke and illuminating types of ammunition. 

In addition to shortages of smoke and illuminating rounds, which 
developed early in the war, there wef shortages of a new type of 
bazooka ammunition. From time to time the needs became so 
critical that ammunition had to be air-lifted from Japan into Korea. 
In the case of the bazooka ammunition, it had to be flown from the 
United States to Korea. 

As the Korean war progressed, it became apparent that we were 
depleting our stockpile of the rounds which we have mentioned above. 
The exact date on which these rounds became so critical that they had 
to be rationed is not certain. General Van Fleet stated that they were 
in short supply during the entire 22 months he was in Korea. Sub- 
sequent witnesses told us that rationing was not put into effect until 
September 1951. 

In commenting on the period of time prior to September the 
witnesses did not agree as to the existence of a shortage or whether 
there was rationing in effect. It seems logical to assume that if the 
shortage became so acute as to warrant rationing in September 1951, 
the shortage must have existed before, and Washington recognized 
that shortage much later. 

There arises an incredible line of testimony, namely, that by rumor 
or by accident, some people at the Pentagon suddenly awakened to the 
apparent truth that we were running out of ammunition, and that we 
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were not producing any appreciable quantity of new ammunition. 
Mr. Lovett, in his testimony before the committee stated: 


The first real knowledge and “knowledge” is a strong word for it because the 
first inkling, I think, wa n the form of a rumor came about in the very last 
ar of September 1951 or the early part. of October MIv it ipression 1s that it 
as ve! early n October 

Military planners have always been able to compute needs in the 


future. There is a study which is known as logistics, a slide-rule 
calculation which enables the military planner to compute his rate of 


use of an item, 1) day week, or month. le compares the present 
rate of expenditures with the amount on hand. With this infor- 
mation, he can compute that he will be out of ammunition by a 
certain day. This is the practice of the corner grocer in keeping 


voods on his shelvi 5 

Somehow the people in the Pentagon did not compute correctly, or 
if they did, those in authority were so poor at basic arithmetic as to 
completely miss the point of the figures. We were told by almost all 
of the witnesses that the alarm went off in the Pentagon in September 
and October 1951 At this time, all personnel knew that we were 
running dangerously low in ammunition, and that we were not produc- 
ne any appreciable amount of ammunition to replace that which we 
had used 

‘| hie pt ble hk was recoern zed nt this date It remained i problem 
and became a more serious one in November and December of 1952 
It was so severe, finally, Mr. Lovett wrote a personal letter to General 
Clark to secure first-hand facts from the Far East Command and 
Korea 

One area of information should be cleared in this report, “Where did 
This is an important point. General Collins 


»99 


the shortage exist’ 
stated that the man at the front was never out of ammunition. 

In asense General Van Fleet agreed with General Collins’ statement. 
He stated that the man at the gun always had in his possession what is 
known as a basic load. This is the amount of ammunition which can 
be carried with the weapon to *s position. 

General Van Fleet made the further point that has not been refuted, 
that the man at the gun must not only have ammunition, but he must 
be allowed to shoot it. He stated: 

That basic load is alwavs in the hands of the troops As they shoot it, it is 
replaced We do not run into an actual shortage of ammunition at the guns or 
with a man * * * However, vou must be in trouble in order to shoot 

In its simplest terms, this was rationing. The shortages, which all 
agreed existed, must have been at the various supply points behind the 
man at the gun. General Van Fleet said that there were times when 
these supply points were down to zero in certain rounds. 

There can be no question that there was a shortage of ammunition. 
We are not impressed by any reasoning which says that the man 
behind the gun was not affected; it was the man behind the man behind 
the gun who knew of the shortage. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


There are many terms which have been used in these hearings 
which should be understood to gain a more comprehensive appreciation 
of the magnitude of the problem. This is a war. We should define 
some terms which are terms of war: 
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The authorized rate of fire under the World War II experience table 


The amount of ammunition allowed under this table was the average 
number of rounds of ammunition fired per gun per day over the 
entire period of fighting in the western European front during World 
War II. Included in this computation were the periods of violent, 
moderate, and inactive warfare. Weapons in reserve were also 
included in this computation. 


A basic load of ammunition 

A basic load of ammunition is the amount of ammunition at the gun 
In Korea it was a 5-day supply at the authorized rate of fire. 
Critical short supply 

General Van Fleet describes a critical short supply as existing when 


the ammunition on hand and in the reserve is less than a 65-day supply 
Safety le vels (standard SINCE October of ] WT 

Army officials described safety level asa 60-day ammunition supply 
supporting the troops in the field. 
Marimum supply leve l for ammunition 

The top (maximum) authorized level is 90 days of supply in support 
of the troops in the field 


In commenting on the safety level and the top (maximum) author 


ized level, it was reported that the Army would like to see the levels 
above 75 davs at all times. The comment was made that when the 


stocks et above 90 days they are te mporarily overstocked. 


Ammunition day of supply 

The ammunition day of IPDIV for a part ular weapon is. the 

aaa Rs ey ‘ 1, . 
average quantitv in rounds which experience dictate in be expect 
to be fired bv each of these weapons Il tl hands of a larve body 
troops over in extended pet od of time It | commit tee ric 
} , ] Y 

standing that the davs of supply are tern ( the Dx 

. +} 4 1 ] ; ; + i 
oO! the Army based on requests ¢ the Lheatel n 
Author l stock level 

rm ‘ ] } } : { rl t 

Che authorized stock level In a theater ior a particular type ) 
ammunition is best illustrated by the followi equation 


Authori 1 stoe el number of g I i wed tor tha 


gun X maximum supply 
In other words, the authorized stock level is the product of th a 
day’s ammunition supply fér a particular weapon, multiplied bv th 
number of weapons in the theater, multiplied by th u r of days’ 


supply. 
Su ficie nt ammu? ition 

Sufficient ammunition has been defined as enough ammunition to 
enable the troops to fire at normal rates until resupply from = th 
United States can be carried out 
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CAUSES OF THE SHORTAGE OF AMMUNITION 


It is stated by witnesses that the following were the major causes 
of the shortages in the ammunition program: 
1. Procurement problems. 
2. Production problems. 
3. Improper policy guidance 
1. Failure to utilize available money. 
5. Other delays 


PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS 


To understand the problem of procurement, it must be recognized 


that the Ordnance ¢ ‘orps had been reduced from a going organization 
in World War II to a relatively small organization. One of its first 
iobs was to hire people to do the work brought about by the Korean 


war. Its organization was not adequate and there was no going 
munitions industry of substantial siz After getting an organization, 
the problem of k ting contracts had to be solved Thi time required 
for this was known as administrative lead time. 

According to General Ford iI required 30 days from the time 
appropriation vere Passed intil mone ot to Ordnance HH Stated 
that it took 112 day before a firm contract could be made with 
industry his is a time lag of almost 5 months 


lt was stated that a major procurement problem was that Ordnanes 


ad not del ate contractual authority to its field h aaquarters 


On tl { 2% CO let NI Lovett repo | that he authorized 
he Army to delegate this authority to the Ordnance Corps in Feb 
Tua April, and Julv of 1951 General Ford said he did not have 
d quate vuthority to delegate contractual authority until December 
1952. This remains a contlict in the reeord and if delays occurred, 
Lt Lr by vil how niu hy vet ) » th CaUs 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 

The production of the ammunition in question Is not p rformed by 
yne manufacturer. It is a production job handled by a number of 
component manutacture who make the parts al d si ip them to a 
CGovernment-owner iiss mbly or loading plant where the fini hed 
round of ammunition is made. All witnesses stated that it takes 


1S months to produce ammunition after.a contract is let. All seemed 


hy] f . 
to accept this as an inevitable time tactor 


Th re were a ld tional problems wl ich arose Machine tools were in 
short supply. These had to be obtained resulting in some loss of time. 
The steel strike might have had an adverse reaction, but we are told 


that materials were moved from struck to unstruck plants and there 
was no appreciable time loss 

Some mention was made of a shortage of other metals. The 
committee is inclined to discount this allegation. The Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and Senator Burnet Maybank per- 
sonally gave data to the committee showing that there were ample 
metals available to the defense effort, and priorities for these were 
turned back by the Department of Defense. 
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Ordnance production schedules, which were never met, were made 
on the basis of the promises of the contractor to produce. There 
were slippages in all rounds of ammunition as follows: 


(a) 3 months slippage on the 60-millimeter mortar shell; 

(b) 3 to 4 months slippage on the 81-millimeter mortar shell; 
(c) 4% months slippage on 105-millimeter howitzer shell; 

(d) 6 months slippage on the 155-millimeter howitzer shell; 
(e) 2 to 3 months slippage on the 4.2-inch mortar shell; 

(f) 11 months slippage on hand grenades. 


With all the complained of troubles in production, the committee 
must point out that there is no evidence that there was ever more 
than one shift of work on these contracts so far as the record shows. 
Additional shifts would have speeded up production. 


IMPROPER POLICY GUIDANCI 


Here we speak of the guidance which Ordnance got from its next 
high« r echelon, G—4, and not national policy which is touched on 
later. G—4 is the organization of planners who : pproy d the plans 
of the Ordnance Corps for production of ammunition. Ammunition 
is but one of the items within its responsibility. 

G—4 must have been aware of the fact that Ordnance was in as 
much trouble as it was. General Ford submitted to the committee 
a great amount of correspondence in which he informed G—4 of his 
plight If he reeeived help and cuidance, it seems to have had little 
effect in speeding up the production of ammunition. Ordnance was 
not put on overtime basis even to get its paper work done 

It is not intended that the upward responsibility should stop with 
G—4, but the record is not clear as to where it should rest, although 
it seems certain that General Collins, Mr. Pace, and Mr. Alexander 
must have had knowledge of Ordnance Corps problems. They 
formed policy for the Army 


FAILURE TO UTILIZI AVAILABLE MONI] 


Army witnesses almost without exception commented that if they 


had asked for more money earlier the problem Wo ld have been 
solved, or would not have been so bad Usine this same reasoning, 


the committee concludes that it was the failure to util 
funds and other available funds that caused the delay Unequivo- 


cally, we conclude that if the money had been put to work early 


ize appropriate d 


| 
enouch, the problem would have been solved 

It has been estimated that $2.2 billion worth of ammunition has 
been used in Korea. The Army had that much money for ammu- 
nition in its possession by June 30, 1951, at the end of the first year 
of the Korean war. The failure to use the money early in the war 
must have been responsible for part ol the produ tion ae lay 
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OTHER DELAYS 


The committee passed a resolution: 

Resolved, That the Seeretarv of Defense be requested to furnish the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services the names and positions of all persons, past or 
present, who take any action whatsoever respecting contracts for ammunition 

1 deliveries thereof, and a description of the action they take. 

This resulted in a tremendous list of names which is a part of the 
printed record. Mr. MeNeil introduced a flow chart which showed 
that some papers traveled over 10,000 miles to some 34 units and over 
154 desks before a contract was These are referred to as lead 
times; in a layman’s language they are delays. 

In his testimony, General I ne said that in the case of a single item 
of ammunition, 11 action offices and 29 individuals were involved. 
This required 112 days 

There is no doubt that typical actions of “‘coordination’’ or ‘‘fo1 
information’? caused d lavs, and many ol the “administrative” ste ps 


mav have been of this type 
NATIONAL POLICY 


National policy aS expressed in administrative regulations and in 
laws can be relied on generally as a barometer of world conditions. 
The world situation was extremely tense when the National Security 
(ct was passed, and the tension had increased in the years that 
followed until the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Although the te nsion remained, our policy guidance was anything 
but firm. Intelligence and news reports had stated for some time 
that there was a large, well-trained, and equipped People’s Army 
massed 1  Nortn Korea pri ir to the outbreak of hostilities It might 
have seemed logical to train and equip the South Koreans, but we did 
not do this other than as a constabulary force. 

The Secretary of State announced to the world on January 12, 1950, 
that our defense perimeter did not touch the continent of Asia. In 
ther words, South Korea was not in the area to be defended by us 
\ as not this an invitation to aggression? Yet, on June 24, 1950, we 
committed our troops under the United Nations to defend South 
Korea 

One of the difficulties our country has experienced is that its foreign 
policies and its military policies have not been integrated as they 
should have been. The National Security Council was established 
to integrate these matters. Sometimes it appears that we may have 

ade foreign policy commitments which we were not ready to back 
up with raontt ary strength. The NSC is the agency which is supposed 
to weigh and dee ide prob lems of this sort. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


It was the intent of Congress, when the National Security Act of 
1947 and its amendments were passed, to set up the necessary ma- 
chinery for dealing with a national emergency quickly and effectively. 
The National Security Council, composed of the President, the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director for Mutual Security, the Chairman of the National Security 
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Resources Board, and other sub-Cabinet officers whom the President 
might choose, was set up as a war council 

In a period of serious world tension this law was drafted to give the 
President all the advice and assistance possible in solving problems 
involving our Nation’s security. We presume that this group did 
keep him advised of all of the problems affecting Korea, though it is 
not clear whether the ammunition problem was considered by him 
personally. 

We know that the NSC was aware of the problem. The function 
of the Council is 


to advise the President with respect to the ntegration of domestic. foreign. and 
military policies relating to the national security » as to enable the military 
services and other departments and agencies of the Government to cooperate 


more effectively in matters involving the national se 


We feel justified in assuming that he had this advice regarding the 
shortage of ammunition. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD 


Security Act, which apparently was not given the opportunity of 
functioning as the framers of the law intended, was the National 
Security Resources Board. The Board was established to 


Another agency which had great authority under the National 


advise the President concerning the coordination of 1 ary, industrial, and 


civilian mobilizatior 


The Chairman of this Board was given broad powers regarding 
mobilization, but it appears that the plans and services of the 
were never used, to the extent intended by Congress. This was 
supposed to have been a powerful Board and its ¢ hairman had powers 
second only to the President. There is no evidence that it was ever 


allowed to function in solving the problem of ammunition shortages. 


rroup 


THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The National Security Act has been called the Unification Aet 
since it was designed to unify the Government of this country in the 
event war should come. It was also designed to unify the three 
services under the Department of Defense. This act established the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, whose duty is to conduct 

review of major material and personnel requir nts of the 1 tary forees in 
accordance with strategie and logistie plans 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff knew of the shortages of ammunition. It is 
not clear whether they initiated or recommended corrective action 


OTHER POLICIES 


Much has been made of the fact that the Korean war was not 
treated as a war as reflected by the policies of the Army and the 
Department of Defense. There is an element of validity to this 
claim. In his semiannual report of June 1952, the then Secretary of 
Defense said: 


Under our current policy of partial mobilizatior ha been tryi to 
build the most in numbers of anything Inst \ i ( yhasized the best 
in quality and enough of the best to meet our minimum 1 rements 
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He goes on to say in speaking of the moneys that have been appro- 
priated for the Korean war: 





In the same semiannual report the then Secretary of the Army says: 


\\ at I ( ng 


bie oes on to say 
| ) LI { \ i l l ACclII 
here were ma \ other statements ol | nit a States pol \ whi h 
{ { t| i\ 1 i Wa l tt ric Lit if lent hie ) | h ( 
pecial ( eratio The | eetal uidelit 
eso 1) tituc Alt he h the Army pote that th had an 
ct here vel militar col nluio L) h went wto 
pt vhich came from the Jomt Chiefs of Stafl a 
I I Lorre by General Brac 
) pecifically on the bud \ idelines, it has been testi- 
hat the planners could ne plar Drop ily x the Korea 
oO ( th ‘ rryt O iS tha | would De OVE] by the 
of thi I | yea Wili¢ W bye planned Budget requests 
re based on the amount of ammo used plus the replacement of re- 
tock with no thought that the War would continue for a lor cer 
I ot time 
| yf } agn biIs ( Olle ( Suny i I I \ 
( i ( ith vl ( ( Wii | ti¢ \\ | 
fu] ed he Korea Li muon progral \ Ly | 
I where b } ! { qua of 1) ' 
‘ ed nd hy Va Dol rte for d ( iy OUT €3 { 
Ox Mhis is the result of partial mobilization 
The Congress must recognize that some of its legislation may have 
oved a barrier to those who were procuring material for the servic 
( Q1 laws which state that business must be given to distressed 
the provisions which insure that small business will bs 
ven a fair share of the work There are many laws which could be 
1 which must be adhered to by procurement people. If t] 
L\ Ca ed dels Vs, we desire to have the advice of t] 


hose who har e to 


vith these proble ms and to assist in r moving red tape caused DY 


PHI SHORTAG!I Ot} AMMUNITION 


The most apparent and perilous effect of the shortage of ammunition 
r national stockpile had been depleted. The Army 


vitnesses have given us a cles 


ou 


i Statement as to the problem of tooling 


for wal Though much of this has been covered in executive 


‘ | ‘ ] 
ession, it ean be stated in simple language 


To fight a war the Army 
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must have stocks of ammunition on hand, or it must have an ammu- 
nition industry in being capable of producing the ammunition we need. 

At the beginning of Korea we had unbalanced stocks, but we did 
not have the industry in being. We fought the war for 2 years out 
of existing stocks before any appreciable amount of ammunition 
was produced. 

Though our stocks were reduced greatly, we now have stocks on 
hand which we are increasing daily. Likewise, we have a going 
ammunition industry which we will utilize to produce ammunition 
until our ammunition reserves meet full military requirements, and 
at that time it is our hope that the ammunition industry will be kept 
readily available for future emergencies 


Che effect of the shortage of ammunition on the Korean operation 
must next be considered Although General Ps er, an able military 
leader, state that the shortage of amn nition did not have any 
effect on the operations, the contrat CO fusion ems to be com 
pelling, since General Collins described tl 1t10 Lor 
erith l at times 1 ) Kar East Comm e | = 
If nilita Lead rs a ot re rt Ou 
unmunition, they will not undert ( I I 
wl ttemp 

W, do not Nronos tO t} DONT 7 v dy 2 I] t 

| ( ha p ‘ } \ I ] \\ 
not ropose to h secone le tact I" S 
to indi t that D 0 ae a = Ss ( ’ ) 
duct a sitdown wat Korea is y i CI { 
military planners k our a ! 
shape and stituted this ne yliev to « 

\\ hould next ¢ der th 
1 tT wav 1S ‘low uch l ‘ ) ! et 
Nn lit irv onerations? {*} Le ! Li oO { 

Ko Lt ht the sson that \ yD O $ 

Q mnitie s vou do in a sitdown wat owl Kor 
b wn in the summer of 195] I to is 
pl | war evel ice, so fa sa { 

itis true that the man in tl ie] ( l ! { i » |} 

oO} ’ l In tion h CAN DOSSIDIV | to f nt \ ) Q 
would rea ti Same Way 11i¢ ] ] ia I 

that tl fighting man is th Jul O he 1 » 

hit Cl Bi | ( OW I ne! ! ‘ ) 
ammunition to save lives. You shoot 

pinned down, and thus you keep | ACtLV fic] 
ealls for more ammunition than W War II t pro WI 
under attack, even more ammuniti is ust 


As 
differs e to f i 

fig [In 1 cperic ( \ 

| be unable LO | p \ I ( re } 

thi | had never expertenced before | f ’ 

the need of an adequate supp } , ; 
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It is his opinion we must change our thinking and our teaching so 
that our voung officers will realize the value of withering and over- 
whelming fire power. In this connection, Mr. Pace said in his June 
1952 semiannual report: 

In the Army, we must increase our fire power and mobility and at the same time 
reduce our battlefield casualties 

In short, we must make our soldiers more efficient We must give them the 
tools to do the work of, say, 10 of a potential enemy whose advantage is in more 


manpower 

One of the unpleasant and realistic problems to be answered by this 
committee was raised by Genera! Collins in his testimony before the 
Committee on Armed Services on March 10, 1953. He said he 
wished 


t 1 t t ! ( tl oO ! Kore 1 tha t ns ( t 
I eX] 1 | i K Of an it in Korea I think it is most 
l i 
Later, in answer to questions by Senator Cooper concerning the 
shortage, Mr. Alexander had this to say: 


itor ¢ Her iv I ar r that } cavir \I 


I ( i t 1 ( 
re 1 1 
| rea ( his way If you ha tI nt am- 
I LO pl el nv dow hy Wil by limited Ss { It) { 
( patrol ind probine action he can undertake These are ess is 
tial prel ries to at ( If we allow patrols to move a it ol 
! t vy to I eel tions “i permit 1 { 
| ip oO { | Ch net | t ol ) 3 
thy Hin Oo happ To wait until the atta 
Mul LOn) but t } h d to see how it is desioned to save ive 
ca edt to boxer who | d left 
| ! He KeeD his left n his opponents tace const tiy and 
he does this the opponent can never gain his balance suffi- 
( take the ] LiV 
{) the questlo of the loss of life, General Rid way had this to 


1 1 
say when requesting additional ammunition allowances: 


\\ T of r vil i ) ( 

i t 1 rea of Cr I ! | ’ 
\ i All There i i I 
a d 

f i ) I er ne fT { ller ¢ 
la ’ 
I f this it is hard to see how General-Collins’ position, with 
| | \ } ‘ rY) : . r 9 
which Mr. Alexander associated himself, can be maintained. 


FISCAL HISTORY OF AMMUNITION FUNDS 


In its study of the fiseal situation as it affected, or did not affect, 
the ammunition shortage, the first thing that became apparent to the 
committee is that reliable, accurate information is just not obtainable 
Jokingly, Mr. Pace said: ‘There are lies, damned lies, and statistics.” 

For practically every specific figure which we have received there 
have been furnished 2 or 3 other figures purporting to provide exactly 
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the same information, vet these sums may vary by the hundreds of 
millions of dollars, in some Cases by billions. Figures are like i lamp- 
post; it supports the inebriate but doesn’t shed much light on the 
subject. Perhaps this is due partly to the inadequacies and inac- 
curacies of the accounting systems which are used in the Army 
Some of these variations are accounted for by failure to si parate 
\rmy funds from those given Ordnance for ammunition procurement 
by its other customers But the committee believes that the main 
cause of the difference in figures is due to the lack of sound and accurat 
accounting methods in the Army the figures and sums given the com- 
mittee, therefore, represent guesses on - part ofthe persons concerned 
Part of this confusion is the result of the mann nm which the funds 
are transmitted, rather than the accounting systems themselves 
Incoming orders are financed feom the Army management fund by 


the Ordnance e ( ‘orps for translation into end items, but these end items 
: ; 
| 





. } f | A 4 } 4} 
are apportioned among the several agencies tor which Urdanance 1 rhe 
procuring agency, without regard to whose funds lly ps 
whose end items. Che Jomt Chiefs of Staft had to establish a board 


Lo cle cide where the product sh Ol ile { FO 


\ un example, W h ve seen that tut \ the Oi Preece & rps 
by another service for ammunition were used to pay for desks 
were Dp chased fo the use of Ordnanes personne! It may be true 
that these people were, at the time, engaged in rk on the contracts 
for the other service, but it should be no surprise that accurate figures 
cannot be eiven when a technique of biimnd apportionment st eh us this 
is used 

rhe committee and its staff cannot be expected to arrive at an ac- 
curate report on the history of ammunition funds if tl \rm wid the 


Department of Defense cannot We have been abl 
reasonably accurate history of funds available to the Army for am- 
munition procurement, since the great bulk of the total was specii- 
cally appropriated for this purpose 

The Congress fully met the requests made of it by the Department 
of Defense for ammunition appropriations 


It also is to be stronely emphasized that the Department of the 
Army had very large amounts of funds which were available for use im 
the ammunition program through a in the event that a 
shortage of funds had ever ure The committee feels that not 
only were funds always on hand i aco amounts, but, in addi- 


tion, plentiful funds were obtainal ble by the reprograming procedure 


in event of an emerget icy. 

The first significant date in the history of funds available is January 
6, 1951, the day that the second supplemental appropriation was pro 
vided the Army. During the first 6 months of the Korean war, the 


Congress filled Army financial requests for ammunition in the amount 
of $404 million. In addition to this, the Army had borrowed from 
MDAP funds, by arrangement with the Secretary of State, $1.1 billion 
of which $663 million was apportioned to Ordnance for ammunition. 
The Ordnance Corps utilized $173 million. Claims that the Army 
“lacked authority’? seem very weak in view of the ease with which this 
transaction was accomplished. 

These funds, plus the moneys of the second supplemental appropria- 
tion provided Army Ordnance with funds of $2,029,233,000 in January 
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1951. This figure is of particular significance to the committee, since 
it is greater than total cumulative expenditures for ammunition by the 
Army from the beginning of the Korean war through February 28, 
1953-26 months after the date of availability of the funds and 
months after the outbreak of the war. 

Total moneys paid for new ammunition have been $1.903 million, 
leaving the Army approximately $4.797 million in unexpended funds 
as of the end of February of this year. 

To complete the picture for the first fiseal year of the war, the fourth 
supplemental, May 31, 1951, provided $250 million for ammunition, 
bringing total funds for ammunition to $2.279 million. Cumulative 
obligations at this time approximated $1.6 billion, and deliveries of 
ammunition were $64.7 million. The alleged amount of obligations 
did not reach the $2.279 million figure until 6 months later, December 
31, 1951, at which time the total funds that had been made available to 
the Army were in excess of $4 billion. 

Between June and July of 1951, the Army cut back its ammunition 
program $452.4 million, and in fact did not reprogram the total funds 
available on July 1, 1951 ($3,351,349,000) until nearly 1 year later, 
In June 1952. 

This failure to establish firm and authorized procurement programs 
within the limits of availability of funds undoubtedly retarded to a 
considerable degree the placing of contracts with industry and the 
delivery of essential ammunition. 

\t the end of fiscal vear 1952, June 30, 1952, funds of approximately 
$6 billion had been placed in the Army ammunition program, and 
additional reprograming and reimbursements to the Army are expected 
to bring this to a total of $6.7 billion available during the 3 years of the 
Korean war. Contrasted with these figures, obligations as of the end 
of fiscal year 1952 were some $4 billion, and by the end of 1952 had 
reached approximately $4.7 billion. At the end of February 1953, 
it is claimed, total cumulative obligations had reac shed § 5.8 billion, 
leaving an unobligated balance of approximately $900 million. 

We — 1ot present these figures as being absolutely accurate, but 
they are the best approximations at which we have been able to arrive 
We bias previously stated that the Army and the Department of 
Defense do not have a system which accurately accounts for the 
funds under its control, or the amount obligated, and as a result, 
accurate, consistent figures have not been given this committee. 

However, we have spent a great deal of time, both in questioning 
witnesses and in studying the information presented to us, and have 
been able to arrive at certain definite conclusions regarding the fiscal 
situation as it pertains to ammunition. 

First, with regard to funds, the Congress not only met all requests 
made of it, but these funds were adequate. There is evidence that the 
military people who prepared and presented the budget were fiscal- 
year minded in their concept of the problems involved. The total 
value of ammunition which has been expended in Korea to date is 
$2.2 billion. During the first year of the war, funds in excess of this 
amount were made available to the Army. During fiscal years 1951, 
1952, and 1953, a total of $6.7 billion has been obtained by the Army 
for its ammunition program, 

With regard to obligations, the pattern has emerged that obligations 
have run about 6 months or more behind appropriations and other 
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funds which were available to the Army From the figures we have 


been able to compile, it definitely appears that, since January 1951, 
the Army has had on hand at all times between one and two billion 
dollars of unobligated funds available for ammunition procurement. 

With these facts, it is ndisputable that adequate funds were available 
at all times subsequent to September 1950. 

With regard to deliveries, it is quite obvious that the Army did not 
translate available funds or obligations into end items within 18 
months or 21 months or any other period to date. 

Granting the Army the necessities of production lead time, adminis- 
trative lead time, and the other delays enumerated in the testimony, 
production should have been comimg in in tremendous quantities no 
later than June 30, 1952. Yet the testimony reflects that during the 
last 6 months of 1952, total deliveries were valued at $520 million, and 
that production has not yet reached the rates which were financed 
in 195] 

It isa weak approach to argue that more money is needed when there 
are always unobligated balances on hand and there exists the ability 
to secure additional funds when needed by reprograming 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of the investigation conducted by this subcommittee, 
evidence has been collected which establishes the fact that there has 
been a continuing shortage of ammunition during the entire period of 
the Korean war. It is absolutely clear that at some time or other the 
following important items were in short supply: the 4.2-inch mortar, 
the 60-millimeter mortar, the 81-millimeter mortar, the 105-millimeter 
howitzer, the 155-millimeter howitzer, and the hand grenade. On the 
basis of the evidence, the subcommittee concludes that: 

(1) There were vast stocks of most all tvpes of ammunition 
on hand at the outbreak of the Korean war. For 2 vears, however, 
the bulk of the ammunition furnished to our troops in the field 
was supplied out of World \\ ar I] stor ks, seriously depleting 
these stocks 

(2) It is evident that it was the firm policy of the United States 
to run the Korean war without disrupting the civilian economy 

3) From the beginning of the Korean war, the policy was 

established which foreed the planners to assume that the war 
would be over on different specific dates stated in the assumptions 
Beginning with September 27, 1950, the procurement agencies 
were directed to proceed on the assumption that the war would 
be ended July 1, 1951 from then on, even after the Chinese 
Communists entered the war, the same policy of fixing specific 
dates for the termination of the war continued for more than 2 
vears. 

procedures for the procurement of ammunition, it becomes 
apparent that the budgetary structure of the Department of 
Defense and the Department of the Army is in an intolerable 
state. It is evident that the accounting and | udgetary procedures 
are not functioning in the manner intended under title [IV of the 
Unification Act. This was shockingly disclosed in many areas 
but particularly in the conflict between the Comptroller of the 


(4) In attempting to trace the accounting and budgetary 
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Department of Defense, Mr. MeNeil, and the Comptroller of 
the Department of the Army, General Decker. 

5) The procurement system under the Ordnance Department 
of the armed services indicated unconscionable inefficiency, waste, 
and unbelievable red tape. The testimony of Mr. Me Neil, Comp- 
troller of the Armed Services, showed that some papers for pro- 
curement traveled over 10,000 miles to some 34 units and over 
154 desks before a contract was let. The testimony showed this 
result: That after an appropriation had been signed by the Pres- 
ident, a month elapsed before the fund was allocated, an average 
of 5 months before a contract was let, and another 18 months 
before the first deliveries were made, making 24 months in all as 
the average period between the passage of an appropriation and 
the deliveries of ammunition 

6) It is incontrovertible that as a result of shortages, ammunt- 
tion of many types had to be rationed to the troops on the battle 


field 


(7) As a result of the ammunition shortage: 
a) The mission of the United Nations’ forces in Korea 
was circumseribed ; 
b) There was a definite and adverse effect on United 
States military operations; 
c) There was a needless loss of American lives. 

(8) The shortage of ammunition is not in any way traceable 
to a lack of funds. The record reflects that the Congress was 
fully responsive to all budgetary requests for ammunition, and 
that the Army consistently failed to spend the money which was 
available 

(9) It is difficult to pinpoint the responsibility for the situa- 
tion. The President, the State Department, the secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Army, the National Security 
Council, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff miscalculated the aggressive 
designs of international communism. They did not provide the 
necessary guidance for the military planners. Neither did they 
take effective action to correct the situation when it became ob- 
vious to all parties involved. Neither G—4 of the Army, nor the 
Ordnance Department, whose duty it was to secure necessary 
production, discharged its responsibilities in a creditable fashion. 
Then, when the procurement of items was turned over to the 
Ordnance Department, the same incomprehensible inefficiency 
occurred in effecting reasonably prompt deliveries. The tragie 
situation resulting came from a combination of errors and inef- 
fective administration which involved practically everyone in 
whom official responsibility has been vested 

(10) The committee concludes that there was a lack of coordi- 
nation between the civilian chiefs of the armed services and the 
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military leaders including the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Former 
Secretary of Defense Lovett testified that he first heard of the 
shortage of ammunition by rumor, the former Secretary of the 
Army Pace testified along similar lines, while there was an ad- 
mission on the part of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that no direct 
reports were made to the Secretary of Defense as to the reports 
of ammunition shortages which came to the Joint Chiefs. As the 
administrative control of the armed services is under the Secretary 
of Defense, the committee regards such actions as in conflict with 
the fundamental principle that the administration of the armed 
services should rest in the hands of civilians, as provided by law, 
and in the persons of the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the Army, of Navy, and Air Force. 

(11) A calm and objective analy sis of the testimony which has 
been presented before this subcommittee can lead only to the 
conclusion that this is a tragie episode which has been extremely 
costly to the American people \ repetition of this type of muis- 
calculation and inability to plan for the defense and security of 
the United States could result in e: tastrophe for this Nation 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In submitting this interim report of its findings, the subcommittee 
desires to continue to study the cause and effect of the problem of 
ammunition shortage, and to look further into our worldwide ammu 
nition position before submitting final and constructive recommen- 


dations. In the interim the subcommittee will 


l Transmit the entire record of th I stigation and the 
report of same to thre Departm nt ol Defer sen ial tive Department 
of the Army with al quest that they a cularize a program 
or programs designed to cor t the conditions ¢ ibed herein 
and designed to prevent a recurrence of sueh conditions. The 
report Is also beime lorwarad to Nh B ra Ba eh Wor a 
War | mobilizatio advis ! Cre} Brehor Son vel] Wartilnne 
Chief of the Service of Supply, and Nin Ferdinand Eberstac 
former Chaima 1 of the Army ane \ avy \I l tions B wara Ana 
Chairman of the War Production Board, and others who have 
had broad experience im this field. fo yist tive recom 


mendations 


2 Requi st a monthly report from the S etarv of Defense 
as to the adequaev of available ammunitio upplies until suc hh 
time as this committee decides that the problem has been resolved 
and everv 6 months thereaft 

3) Urge the Senate Armed Services Committee to conduc 
specific study of the budgetary and procurement procedure 
of the Department of Defense and the Departments of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force to ascertai t | reasons why the 
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provisions of title [V of the National Security Act are not func- 
tioning as intended 

| Request the Department of Defense to Inventory all plants, 
determine their productive capacity in event of war, and the time 
required for war conversion and report their findings to this 
committee, 

5) Utilize these and other reports secured by this committee 


in making a final report and recommendations. 


Senator MARGARET CHASE SurrH, Chairman. 
Senator Roprert C,. HENDRICKSON. 

Senator JOHN SHERMAN CoopER. 

Senator Harry FLoop Byrp. 





MINORITY VIEWS OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 
TENNESSEE) 


With much of the factual information contained in the committee’s 
report, I find myself in agreement. But I cannot agree with many of 
the sweeping generalities and with some of the conclusions. Further- 
more, in several instances, the report comments on subjects which 
were not covered in the hearings, which were beyond the purview of 
the committee, and which, in my opinion, constitute a distortion of 
history. 

Accordingly, I find it necessary to submit the following comments 
with respect to the report of the committee: 

1. For instance, the report undertakes a critical diseussion of what 
it refers to as ‘‘national poliey,’’ and, in my opinion, contributes to a 
misstatement of history, and ignores a large number of vital considera- 
tions. Thus, the report reiterates that the administration, in 1950 
stated that Korea was outside our defense perimete! [ think it only 
necessary for present purposes to point out that the actual statement 
of that time describes certain areas as being within the defense perim- 
eter of the United States itself, and stated that the maintenance of 
world peace at othe: points Was 2 respon ibility of the United Nations. 
The committee ignores the role of the United Nations in the present 
conflict in Korea. The committee report wholly ignores the status 
of the United States as the executive agent of the UN in Korea. With- 
out going into great detail on this particular phase of the matter, I 
believe that any treatment o! 
relationship between the UN actions and the United States actions 
is necessarily superficial. 


policy decisions which ignores the inter- 


2. I cannot agree with the committee conclusion that ‘partial mo 
bilization was costly and unworkable.” This is an example of the typ« 
of statement in this report which | think ts ill-advised and a reflection 
of campaign slogans, rather than of serious analysis of a serious 


situation. Who had advised total mobilization? Certainly not the 
\MLembers of this ¢ Ongress, who, despite he fact that the Korean Wan 
is still in progress have just insisted standby control legislation not be 
effective without a declaration of emergency Dy the Congress, and 
which, insofar as I know, is not considering a declaration of emergency 
Certainly not the new President-—Mr. Eisenhower—who in a speech 
to this nation Tuesday evening, May 19, made it clear that our mo- 
bilization will now become even more “partial” than it has been. 
While criticizing “‘ partial mobilization” the committee fails to state 
the alternative—total mobilization, or to pom out What that means 
in the kind of world we live in today. We live, as President Eisen- 
hower said in the speech [ just referred to, in an age of peril, in one in 
which our danger point cannot be fixed or confined to one specific 
instant. Yet total mobilization means nothing less than the mobiliza- 
tion of all our national resources— our manpower, our industrial power, 
the sum of our national wealth, 
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‘Such security,” as President Eisenhower pointed out, ‘would 
compel us to put everv able-bodied voung man in uniform—to regi- 
ment the worker, the farmer, the businessman—to allocate materials 
and to control prices and wages—in short, to devote our whole nation 
not the wav to defend America 

In the wars we have known in the past, total mobilization was both 


to the grim purposes of the garrison state. This, I firmly believe, is 


desirable and hecessary In the long-range type of confliet between 
the ideology of communism and democracy, total mobilization would 
most assuredly bring this nation to its knees, or else force us to ignite 
the whole world in an atomic war I do not believe the nation is 
ready for or would accept total mobilization—vet the committee 
report inferentially recommends total mobilization 

3. While serious shortages of some items of ammunition have existed 
from time to time in Korea, nevertheless, | think that the committee 
report should also point out the large number of categories of ammuni- 
tion which have not been in short supply, in order that it may be 
clearly understood by the American people that what is here being 
deseribed is the portion of the iceberg that shows above the top of the 
water. In any event, the word “shortage” is a relative term, and 
obviously meant different things to different witnesses who appeared 
before us, and I do not think that the testimony which we have heard 
justified certain of the conelusions embodied in this report. lor 
Instance, in its conclusions, the committee states that the short- 
age of ammunition had a serious military effect and there was 
a needless loss of American lives because of ammunition shortage. 
It would be my judgment that no such statement should be high- 
lighted as a “conclusion,” except on the basis of the most compelling 
and conclusive testimony to this effect 

American families which have suffered losses in Korea have sus- 
tained grief enough, without sustaining the added grief which this 
type of statement brings, when the statement is based, as the com- 
mittee acknowledges, on conflicting testimony between various army 
generals 

t. | wholly disagree with criticism in the report of the policy of 
spreading defense contracts to areas of critical unemployment and to 
small businesses. It is my view that if we want the strongest mobili- 
zation base, then we must enlarge, rather than contract, our base of 
potential supply. In areas of unemployment, it would be my opinion 
that we would receive quicker supply of orders, for manufacturers in 
such areas would probably have no backlog. One of the reasons that 
we were so slow in getting ammunition delivery, according to testimony 
before our committee, was because when plants in standby status 
were put in operation it was found that they had deteriorated and 
that much more work than was anticipated was necessary before they 
started producing. 

5. Having learned that, we should profit by the lesson and seek to 
keep more plants in actual operating condition by spreading many 
smaller contracts in place of one big one. Think what that would 
mean when the day arrives—as it did arrive in the case of Korea 
when we needed large production and needed it fast. The more plants 
we have in partial production—then the more plants we have in good, 
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working condition, ready for rapid expansion, ready for full production 
at maximum efficiency. 

No testimony before our committee indicates that large manu- 
facturers are more efficient or can produce ammunition more quickly 
than small- or middle-sized plants. I have always thought that our 
munitions program would be improved if small industries were given 
a better break. 

6. I think that the impression is left in the discussion of the National 
Security Resources Board that it did no good in this situation. The 
report ignores the fact that a great amount of work in this field was 
performed by the Office of Defense Mobilization (headed at that time 
by Charles Wilson of General Electric) and by the Defense Production 
Administration and the National Production Authority. The Joint 
Committee on Defense Production, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Maybank, kept in very close touch with the work of these defense 
agencies, and | believe that any reference to the report of Senator 
Maybank’s committee will clearly establish the fact that a good job 
was done by these defense mobilization agencies. Accordingly, | 
think that the criticism contained in the committee’s report on this 
aspect of the matter is wholly unfounded. 

7. There is no question but that there was misjudgment as to the 
duration of the war in Korea. My quarrel with the committee report 
is not in the statement of this fact, which is a fact, or in the statement 
that there was a shortage of certain types of ammunition, due to this 
misjudgment, which is another fact. I think that the report, in 
fairness however, fails to recognize the dilemma in which this left 
the Pentagon. The Far Eastern Supreme Commander, General 
MacArthur said and is reported to have told the President at the 
Wake Island Conference that the boys would be home by Christmas. 
This is not said in criticism of General MacArthur. I do not know 
the factors on which he based his estimate—nor the reasons for or 
sources of faulty intelligence reports he received. It simply points 
up the fact that neither does this committee know or touch on all 
the factors that went into all the policy decisions because they were 
bevond the purview of the committee and not the subject of investi- 
gation. On the one hand the officials at the Pentagon were naturally 
wary of overstocking—for to do so, and to have a large supply on 
hand at the end of the war which would deteriorate and become 
useless, would invite attack here in Congress. Not to do so, certainly 
invited greater attack and is not to be condoned. 

Defense officials have taken one step which is certainly in the right 
direction, and which is much more businesslike. During these early 
days of the war, they were ordering ammunition on the basis of re- 
placing stockpiles. Now they no longer use this basis—instead they 
order on the basis of need and anticipated need. I think the com- 
mittee should commend this step and urge that it be made the basis 
of munitions procurement permanently. 

8. The only good purpose served by any congressional investigation 
lies not in rehashing of mistakes of the past, but in discovering what 
those mistakes were as the basis for corrective action in the future. 

While this is an interim report, I see no reason why certain specific 
recommendations should not be made to the Defense Department now, 
for their consideration and action, 
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ee 


Among other things, there is obviously a need for—and the Depart- 
} 
‘| 


ment should immediately undertake an overhauling of its procure- 
ment system In doing so there should be an attempt to clearly 
designate responsibility for adequate supplies of ammunition and 
other expendable equipment essential in the field of battle. They 
should eliminate redtape so that responsible officials and responsible 
field commanders could immediately receive a hearing at the top, 
without regard to the “budgetary guide lines” and without regard to 
“channels.”” The long lapse of time between the appropriation of 
money and the delivery of ammunition is inexcusable and must be 
shortened. The whole process passes through too many hands and 
Is too CumMbersome 

The defense base should be kept broad, so that we would have many 
suppliers ready for immediate expansion. 

1 do not disagree with the other recomm« ndations of the commit- 
tee—I simply think that these further steps can be taken now. 

[ also note that the committee requires monthly reports from 
Pentagon as to the acdeq iacy of ammunition supplies, and L would 
add that I think this committee should recommend to the full Armed 
Services Committee that similar reports be requested of the Air Force 
to it It would 


the 


planes available 


as to the adequacy ol the number of 
be outside the jurisdiction of this subcommittee to ask such reports 
of the Air Force, but it may prove vital information for the full Armed 
services Committee to serutinize 

Kstrks KEFAUVER, 


O 








